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Editorial Comment 


Introducing New Editorial Board Members 
W ITH this issue of The High School Journal, the new editor 


takes particular pleasure in presenting the members of the 
new Advisory Editorial Board. Their counsel should aid definitely 
in our policy of enlarging the scope and service of The High School 
Journal this year. Their names appear on the preceding page. 

As another step in this direction, of special interest to teachers, 
several new members have been added to the established Editorial 
Board. This has been done to provide on our editorial staff repre- 
sentation in a larger number of major fields in secondary education 
than heretofore. 

These new members are Mary Peacock Douglas, School Li- 
brary Advisor in North Carolina, who will represent libraries; 
Dr. Margaret Edwards, Head, Department of Home Economics, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, and Cath- 
erine T. Dennis, Supervisor of Home Economics in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Raleigh, North Carolina, who will 
represent Home Economics; Roy H. Thomas, State Supervisor of 
Agriculture; G. H. Parker, Department of Secretarial Science, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, representing 
Business Education; and George W. Coggin, State Supervisor 
Trades and Industries, who will represent his field. 


The ‘‘Other Half’’ 


When the Honorable Louis Brandeis, United States Supreme 
Court Justice, was attending high school in Louisville, Kentucky, 
(1870), only one of every forty children of high school age at- 
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tended high school. When President Roosevelt graduated from a 
private secondary school, (1910), only one of every eight children 
of high school age attended high school. Today two of every three 
children of high school age are in school. 

In spite of this miraculous approach to the status of having 
all young people go to high school, the curriculum of the high 
school has undergone little change in the last half century. In 
spite of the fact that today the secondary school attempts to serve 
the entire population of youth, its program is largely one for 
those of the upper half in intellectual ability and interest. 

As Mark Twain said of the weather “We talk of it much—but 
do little about it.” The fallacy is also made of assuming that the 
difference between the high school student body of today and that 
of their fathers’ time lies chiefly in their respective abilities. Of 
even greater significance to those who determine programs of sec- 
ondary education are the facts that the “other half’: 


1. Come from homes of lower socio-economic standards, lower 
cultural ideals and standards, greater discord and personality mal- 
adjustments, and of less opportunity for safeguarding mental and 
physical health, and of weakened morale. 

2. Possesses in lesser degree interests in books and cultural and 
intellectual things, intention to go to college, and opportunities 
for study and homework. 

g. Are going into other than white-collar occupations. They 
will be in large part truck-drivers, farmers, mill-hands, clerks in 
stores and filling stations, factory workers, and railway workers and 
their wives. 

In adapting the program to the other half, three fallacies must 
be avoided: 

1. Thinking that we can give effective specific vocational train- 
ing in schools for all or even a majority of the various types of oc- 
cupations. 

2. That we must emphasize the vocational to the neglect of 
equally important responsibilities of the school for developing a 
suitable program of training the “other half” appropriate for the 
types of home-life, leisure occupations, and income which they will 
have and for the problems of citizenship and health. 

3. That adapting secondary education to the “other half’’ means 
merely lowering the standards of achievement in the traditional 
impractical curriculum and failing to realize that the “other half” 
need a different type of science, of mathematics, of English, and of 
Social Studies. 


Steadily the colleges are relaxing in entrance requirements. The 
state universities of Florida and South Carolina and a number of 
western states no longer require a specified number units of credit 
in certain fields. With these college entrance requirements removed, 
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one great alibi of secondary school people for not adapting the 
curriculum to the “other half” and to present-day needs and con- 
ditions no longer exists and we must actually tackle our job. 
Lest we forget it, the “other half’ needs not only a new deal 
in the curriculum but it constitutes a pressing challenge for guid- 
ance—vocational guidance, educational guidance, health guidance, 
personality and mental health guidance, and social guidance—that 
the real educators of vision and human sympathy cannot ignore. 


Educational News — Facts— Events 


An advisory all-school student council, made up of a boy and 
girl from each school, has been organized in Boulder, Colorado, 
to meet monthly with the superintendent of schools. * * * The 
U. S. Office of Education estimates that this year will find about 
22,400,000 in attendance in elementary schools, 6,750,000 in high 
schools, 1,350,000 in colleges and universities, and several million 
more in adult education classes. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, late of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, this year became advisor in curriculum development 
at Adelphi College in Garden City, New York. * * * Approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the entire school population are handi- 
capped in their education by defective eyesight, according to esti- 
mates by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 

The former Bureau of Educational Research at the University 
of North Carolina is being reorganized, with Dr. Harl R. Douglass, 
Head of the Department of Education, serving as director, and 
Professor Guy B. Philips as assistant director. Its new title will 
be the “Bureau of Educational Research and Service.” * * * Dr. 
Harold Benjamin, author of the “People’s Choice” in this issue, 
has traveled widely in certain South American countries. 

In the New York City school system, school authorities are 
required to dismiss from school any boy or girl who marries. * * * 
There are still 132,000 one-room schools in the United States. * * * 
The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina will 
be the host for a regional meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association in Greensboro, December 2nd and grd. * * * Ameri- 
can Education Week is Sunday, November 6, through Saturday, 
November 12. * * * Dr. Harl R. Douglass prepared the leaflet 
being used by the N. E. A. for the Monday, November 7th pro- 
gram on “Strong Bodies and Able Minds.” 

Approximately seventy-five teachers and administrators are en- 
rolled in Saturday morning graduate classes at Chapel Hill this 
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quarter. Classes are offered by Professor Bradshaw in Philosophy 
of Education, by Professor Jordan in Educational Psychology, by 
Professor Douglass in Guidance, by Professor Gwynn in Super- 
vision, by Professor Maaske in Statistical and Research Methods, 
and by Professor McKee in Elementary Education. 


In the Next Issue 


Readers of THe HicH ScHoot Journat will be interested in 
articles to be contributed in the December issue by Dr. Charles W. 
Knudsen, Professor of Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Kenan Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of North Carolina; Dr. A. V. Overn, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of North Dakota; and Paul M. 
Weyand, of the West Junior High School, Binghamton, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AND NEW TEACHER 


The young teacher’s first years actually in the teaching field, are 
the vital ones, the ones in which his whole outlook in education 
is molded, in which proper or improper concepts are formed, in 
which he learns to contribute much, or nothing at all. And the 
chief guide must be his principal. The young teacher comes to 
the school enthusiastic, open-minded, and looks to the principal for 
his guidance. . . . The principal can reach an understanding of 
the young teacher easily, if he so wishes, and with that understand- 
ing, can capitalize on the youthful enthusiasm by issuing a real 
challenge, which the young teacher is only too proud to accept. 
—Charles E. W. McAboy, writing in Sierra Educational News. 


“Reeling and writhing, of course to begin with,” Mock Turtle 
replied, “and the different branches of arithmetic—ambition, dis- 
traction, uglification and derision.” —Lewis Carroll. 





A SUGGESTION 


When you have finished with this issue of THe HIGH 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, would you mind handing it to a friend who 
might be interested. Subscription rates are listed on the in- 
side page of the cover. 























The Teacher Is the High School 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 


KR 


AMES A. GARFIELD’S tribute to Mark Hopkins has become 

one of the familiar sayings in the literature of American educa- 
tion. His definition of a college as “Mark Hopkins at one end of 
a log and a student at the other” has become an educational house- 
hold word in this country. What Garfield said to the Williams 
alumni of New York City in 1871 seems to have been about as 
follows: 

“To all that has been said, I most heartily assent. No words 
of mine shall in any way detract from the importance of every 
thing that has been urged; but I am not willing that this dis- 
cussion should close without mention of the value of a true teach- 
er. Give me a log hut, with only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins 
on one end and I on the other, and you may have all the build- 
ings, apparatus, and libraries without him.” 

Here was a plea for the recognition of the teacher as the most 
important factor in any kind of school, and a warning against thg 
material paraphernalia of education. The day Daniel Coit Gilman 
accepted the presidency of the newly established Johns Hopkins 
University, January 30, 1875, he jotted down some notes in a little 
memorandum book. Among them was the statement to the effect 
that the real effectiveness of a school consisted chiefly not in build- 
ings and apparatus but in the character of its teachers. “We must 
discover and develop such men as have unusual ability.” And his 
discovery and developmest of great teachers made that institution 
great from the beginning. President Charles W. Eliot, in his in- 
augural address at Harvard in 1869 said: “The actual problem to 
" He also said 
that: “Two kinds of men make good teachers—young men and men 


be solved is not what to teach, but how to teach.’ 


who never grow old.” Elsewhere in the address he said: “To see 
every day the evil fruits of a bad appointment must be the cruelest 
of official torments.” 

These and other statements about the importance of the 
teacher apply even more clearly to the high school. The teacher 
is the high school. 
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The story of education exhibits the fact that over against the 
changing forces of human society many social institutions some- 
times stand stubbornly. Habit, tradition, and self-interest tend 
to make society, and therefore its institutions, such as schools, very 
conservative. Nevertheless, social institutions do change. They 
change under the power of social, economic, political, and scien- 
tific forces. Education itself has also been a powerful force in 
working such changes. 

Many obstacles have beset the proper development of educa- 
tion in all periods and places. Many still beset its proper growth. 
But one of the most stubborn of these is the lack of an adequate 
supply of well-prepared teachers. This lack is very conspicuous 
in the United States. The people of this country have been very 
generous in their support of education, and especially in providing 
for buildings and equipment. Probably no country in the world 
can compare with the United States in this respect. 

This country, however, suffers by comparison with most of the 
other civilized countries in the qualifications of teachers. Its stand- 
ards for the selection and preparation of the teachers in its largest 
public enterprise are much lower than in most of the European 
countries. Millions of American children go to schools in charge 
of immature and uneducated teachers. They belong to a profes- 
sion which is more or less insecure and impermanent. ‘This con- 
dition, which contrasts sharply with the situation in other coun- 
tries, has direct influence upon the kind of education many Ameri- 
can children get. Twenty-eight years ago Lotus D. Coffman pointed 
out this lack in American education. In 1927 Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, in his report to the trustees of Columbia University, said: 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in the United States, 
teachers themselves, save those exceptions which here as always 
prove the rule, whether in school, in college or in university, are 
and for some time past have been, in large part quite uneducated 
in any large and justifiable sense of that word. The elaborate train- 
ing which they have so often received is a sorry substitute for edu- 
cation. . . . What one misses today is that background of good 
manners, of correct and cultivated speech, of high standards of 
appreciation in art and in letters, that generous and kindly ac- 
quaintance with all that is best in literature, in the fine arts and 
in reflective thought, which has always constituted the tie that 
hinds together the men and women of genuinely educational in- 
sight and competence. 


Complaints about these conditions have been made by numer- 
ous competent observers. It is hopeful, however, that conditions 
seem to be getting somewhat better. The social status of American 
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teachers is improving. “Of all comparable countries,” says Pro- 
fessor William C. Bagley, of Columbia . University, “the United 
States may have the least well-selected and the least well-educated 
teachers but beyond peradventure of doubt it has the best-dressed 
and best-looking teachers in the world.” The National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, made under the direction of Professor 
Edward $. Evenden, of Columbia University, twenty years after 
the study by Coffman, showed marked improvement in the extent 
of the education of teachers and in the increased period of their 
professional service. But that study also showed that much more 
progress must be made before the schools of this country can serve 
more effectively the multitudes of young people who are crowding 
into them. 

School terms may be increased, bigger and better school build- 
ings may be erected, the materials of instruction may be expanded, 
more extra-curricular activities may be engaged in, and other ex- 
tensions and increases in the quantity of education may be made. 
These features or characteristics of modern education or schooling 
are very important. But the story of education from primitive times 
and places to the present shows that the most important part of 
the school is the teacher. 

The high place of the teacher has been applauded throughout 
the recorded history of the human race. If respect for personality, 
and the belief in real equality of opportunity for all human be- 
ings, which democracy stands for and proclaims, are to become 
realities in the world, better teachers and better teaching must 
be provided. These concepts, which represent the highest ethical 
expressions and aspirations of democracy and of education in de- 
mocracy, have been formed and strengthened largely by education 
and through great teachers. “As is the teacher, so is the school” is 
as true now as ever; it is probably more nearly true, in the United 
States today, than it was when Charles Brooks gave the statement 
such wide currency in Massachusetts a century ago. 

Many forces have served to change the aims and the practices 
of education since the days of primitive man. Education has been 
one of the most powerful of these forces. It has served to give 
direction to the facts and forces of history; constantly and con- 
tinually it has advanced human well-being and improved social 
organization. And the future of the race depends more than ever 
upon education. If justice and mercy are to supplant selfishness 
and greed and lust for power, which still so largely control the 
actions of men and women; if apes and tigers are to become fewer 
in the human population; if more and more of the luggage of the 
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jungle is to be left behind; if brutal and bloody war is to shadow 
the face of the earth less than now; if poverty, mass murder, racial, 
religious, political, social, and economic intolerance and other 
insanities are ever to be banished from the world, there must be 
more intelligent education. The important role of the teacher 
must be more clearly recognized, especially in democratic societies, 
‘than it is at the present time. 

The importance of the teacher has been many times noted in 
the past but attention needs increasingly to be called to it. The 
high public esteem in which teachers among the ancient Hebrews 
were held appears in the titles which they gave their teachers: 
“Lights of Israel,” “Pillars of Israel,” “Princes of the People.” This 
high respect was expressed both in The Old Testament and in 
The Talmud. Johann Wolfgang Goethe, generally considered the 
greatest of the German poets, said that “a teacher who can arouse 
a feeling for one single good action, for one single good poem, 
accomplishes more than he who fills our memory with rows and 
rows of natural objects, classified with name and form.” He also 
said that the most frightful thing was “for a teacher to know only 
what his scholars are intended to know.” Many centuries before 
Goethe’s time, Aristotle had said that the one exclusive and un- 
failing sign of a thorough knowledge is the power of teaching. He 
also said that those who educate children well are more to be 
honored than those who produce them: these only gave them life, 
those the art of living well. Henry Adams, the distinguished 
American historian, said that “a teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.’ Sir William Osler, the emi- 
nent British physician said: “No bubble is so iridescent or floats 
longer than that blown by the successful teacher.” 

In that well-known biography of his celebrated master, Dean 
Arthur Stanley of Westminster tells how the minds of Rugby 
students immediately became fertilized with the enthusiasm, fresh- 
ness and meaning, and with the life which Thomas Arnold put 
into every subject which he taught. Thoroughness was the char- 
acteristic note of his teaching. So contagious was the genius of 
this teacher that a Rugby man was said to be easily recognized 
throughout his life by qualities which he acquired at school. It 
is not amazing to know that Rugby had a distinctive moral and 
intellectual tone. Nor is it amazing to know that history, or geo- 
graphy, mathematics, or the classics, as taught by Arnold, became 
favorite subjects with those who were fortunate enough to study 
with him. His favorite books became theirs to be read with interest 
and profit, and his heroes were their heroes. He made history vital, 
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vivid, and useful by connecting it with the lives and characters 
of representative men. He knew no educational creed but that of 
putting new life and meaning into his teaching, of seeking a clear 
insight into the inner intellectual and moral needs of his pupils 
with reference to those subjects which had enriched his own char- 
acter and intellect. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, American poet and essayist, in “The 
American Scholar,” a Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard now 
just a century ago, made a fervid and compelling appeal for the 
teacher and interpreter. He urged the contact of teachers with 
what men and women and children are doing in the day-by-day 
work of the world. In the same address he protested against the 
teacher who teaches by rule, the teacher who becomes “changed 
into a thing, a mere mechanism,” who is rarely heartened by the 
nobility of his work. Emerson pointed out the old truth that the 
real teacher has a greater opportunity than any other person in 
the world to lead human beings to the good life. 

Although teaching has probably not yet reached the profes- 
sional level that is demanded in medicine or perhaps even in law 
in most American states, the tendency is ever toward a higher and 
more dignified professional status. Teaching now ranks favorably 
in professional requirements with the ministry, and it does not 
always suffer by comparison with engineering and other specialized 
professions. The increasing public confidence in the power of the 
school and other means of instruction, and the recognized depend- 
ence of civilization upon education, give to the teacher a more 
important position than he has ever known in this country. His 
social position is higher today than it has ever been, in general 
he is better trained. and he occupies a larger place in public con- 
fidence. 

“Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do nothing in this 
age. There is another personage,—a personage less imposing in the 
eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and 
I trust him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in full 
military array.” For many years before this was expressed by Lord 
srougham more than a century ago, few leaders even shared this 
view of the teacher. Too long had he been an object of contempt 
and often even reproach. But he is now increasing in dignity and 
enlarging his sphere of influence. More adequately equipped than 
ever before, he is now trusted more confidently as a light to guide, 
although not every American community has gained Brougham’s 
perspective. 
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The American public is also coming more and more to require 
that its teachers shall know their special subjects well and thor- 
oughly and as many other subjects as possible, that their informa- 
tion shall be accurate and well-disciplined, and that their learning 
shall be liberal. The public is developing respect for scholarship 
and distrust for pedantry, and the teacher is coming to view scholar- 
ship not only as sound learning but as a means of improving man’s 
estate. He is slowly becoming more loyal to serviceable truth and 
is seeking to humanize learning and to emancipate it from the 
suspicions with which it has so often been beset. He is slowly com- 
ing to know that the real test of teaching is in the product; that 
the effect of good teaching endures. 


The public and the teachers are coming to accept as sound the 
appraisal of teaching made a few years ago by Rhodes Scholars 
who had previously studied at twenty-three private colleges and 
universities and at fourteen state universities. The most significant 
characteristic of the teacher described by these men as best was, 
“There was more of an aspiration for clean, honest living in his 
teaching.”” The American teacher is coming to recognize that 
learning has larger responsibilities than those it owes to itself; 
that the most overt breach of duty of which he can be guilty is 
willful blindness to the needs of his time and place or cynical in- 
difference to the practical bearing of learning upon such needs. 

As the American public increases its respect for the service of 
learning and heightens its desire for excellence in teaching, the 
teacher themselves will then be more often cheered by the dig- 
nity of their work and less ridden by the routine of their craft. 
Then both public and teachers alike will know that the influence 
of great teachers outlives that of kings, potentates, military lead- 
ers, presidents, or governors of their age; that immortality for the 
teacher is gained only when he blossoms in the lives and works 
of others. 





There are five tests of the evidence of education—correctness 
and precision in the use of the mother tongue; refined and gentle 
manners, the result of fixed habits of thought and action; sound 
standards of appreciation of beauty and of worth, and a character 
based on those standards; power and habit of reflection; efficiency 
or the power to do.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


— 
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The People’s Choice 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 
Dean, School of Education, University of Colorado 


xx 


WENTY years ago this fall, three major columns of a great 
"hae entered a country which had just been defeated in war. 
According to the generally accepted theories of education of that 
period, the country which was being occupied had the reputation 
of being well educated. In the minds of many observers, indeed, 
it was considered to have the best educated citizenry in Europe. 
Europe, moreover, was thought to be the most cultivated section 
of the world. 

The universities of the country which was occupied by the 
victorious allied army late in 1918 stood at the top of the world’s 
institutions of higher eduation. Its secondary schools were regarded 
with respectful envy wherever men spoke of educational standards. 
Its elementary teachers were highly skilled practitioners of their 
craft whose procedures were models of precise and systematic me- 
thodology. The technical schools of that country were admittedly 
among the world’s greatest. 

There was little doubt in the minds even of Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and Americans that the Germans were educated. They 
had schools which produced scholastic results of the accepted kind. 
They had teachers who knew their business. They had pupils and 
students who set themselves to learn. They had educational stand- 
ards which they applied with rugged severity. Germany was an 
educated country. 

As the allied soldiers marched into the Rhineland, they looked 
at babies with the peculiarly wrinkled countenances which ac- 
company severe malnutrition. They saw children with the worn, 
harassed air of worried, little, old men. They saw women in 
shabby black who looked at all uniforms with dull misery showing 
in the bottoms of their eyes. They saw young people with set, 
drawn faces, staring in bitter hate at the enemies of their father- 
land. They saw an educated people, but educated for what? 

Aloys Fischer, professor of education in the University of 
Munich, answered this question in 1929. “According to general 
German opinion,” he said, “education has in itself independent, 
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ultimate values; our theory of education justifies this belief from 
the scientific point of view, and systematizes it; educational prac- 
tice is based on it. . . . To speak paradoxically, it is itself its sole 
aim. Education alone, and man’s state of being educated, is its 
purpose apart from every application of education. Its end is the 
education of every human being regardless of his social or voca- 
tional status. . . . Education is misinterpreted, if it is made a 
means to an end, a mere weapon, and it does not matter whether 
or not this weapon is used in the competitive struggle of indi- 
viduals, or of social classes, or of nations.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that German professors of 
education are no longer writing in this vein. German education 
today has an end outside itself. German educators subscribe to 
that purpose of education and work for it unless they wish to 
face exile or the headsman’s axe. That purpose is illuminated by 
a country whose food is rationed again in war-time fashion. That 
purpose is expressed in schools and universities which teach 
German physics and Aryan biology. It is made clear, above all, 
in Hitler's scream, “We think with our blood!” It has its final 
and complete embodiment in an army poised to strike and kill, 
whether today, tomorrow, or next year is immaterial to the present 
question, poised to strike in response to the will of one man to 
whom the educated Germans have delegated the task of determin- 
ing the direction and the goal of their national life. 

From an educational standpoint, what is wrong with this pic- 
ture? Is it that the Germans have not been educated? If we define 
education as a systematic changing of human ways in response to 
a definite goal, then we must admit that the Germans have been 
educated for a particular set of purposes. We cannot question 
the fact of this education, but the thing we must question is the 
purpose of this education. The crucial issues in connection with 
any educational purpose for a country are: (1) where does the pur- 
pose lead? and (2) who sets the purpose? An examination of these 
issues tells us more about the real education of a people than we 
can possibly learn from any amount of study of educational ma- 
chinery. 

In modern Germany we have a national system of education 
which, to state it mildly, is leading the people in a direction of 
dubious value, either for the German people themselves or for 
the rest of the world. The purpose of that education is set for 
the people by one man. It is true that many Germans accept this 
one-man purpose, and it is hard to determine the extent to which 


1Aloys Fischer, “The Philosophy underlying the National System of Education in 
Germany,” in Educational Yearbook, 1929, pp. 274-275, (I. L. Kandel, editor), Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1930. 
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this one man has discovered and enunciated for the German peo- 
ple their own educational desires, but the weight of evidence favors 
the view that the present head of the German Reich tells the people 
where he wants them to go because many of the people themselves 
are willing to have him make their choices for them. 

In order to throw some light on this problem by securing the 
more impersonal and objective view which comes from looking 
at a similar problem in a very different time and place which was 
solved in a very different manner, let us look at another example 
of national educational purposes being shaped and set by one man. 

The time is one hundred and twenty-one years ago; the place 
is the sprawling little town of San Juan de la Frontera on the 
extreme western border of what is now the Republic of Argentina. 
There in the doorway of a humble dwelling in the shadow of the 
dark Andes, stands a six-year old boy holding his mother’s hand 
as he watches his father ride off with the army of General San 
Martin to cross the mountains into Chile over a pass of nearly 
13,000 feet with almost a sheer drop of 10,000 feet on its western 
side, a military achievement beside which Napoleon’s passage of 
the Alps at less than 8,o00 feet sinks into insignificance. 

The little boy turns to his mother with childish wonder break- 
ing through the pain of parting. “Why does my father have to go 
with the army?” he asks. 

“Because our neighbors, the Chileans, must have liberty as well 
as we Argentineans. It is not right that they should be slaves while 
we are free, my little son.” 

And so the little boy tried to understand why his family life 
must be broken. He turned obediently back into the house to 
study his letters, for already he was learning to read, and as he 
read there came to him year by year a conviction that this some- 
thing called liberty was somehow tied firmly to something else 
called education, that both liberty and education were boons for 
which common people had to work and sometimes to fight, and 
that the people had to get these boons themselves, for themselves, 
by their own efforts. This was the beginning of the educational 
philosophy of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the fighting school- 
master of the pampas; this remained the educational philosophy 
of Sarmiento the journalist, Sarmiento the revolutionist, Sarmiento 
the teacher of children and of adults, Sarmiento the founder of 
colleges and the father of two national school systems, Sarmiento 
the novelist, and Sarmiento the statesman. 

At the age of fifteen, he had learned all that he would ever 
get from formal schooling in the limited educational environment 
of his frontier home, so he turned to teaching a class of adult men 
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in his own community. That this group of adult learners had a 
purpose which the young teacher helped them to define and with 
which he agreed is shown dramatically by his riding out with them 
at the age of eighteen to fight against the tyranny of the blood- 
thirsty Argentinean dictator, Rosas. 

The revolutionists had knives but not enough carbines, and 
so they failed. Young Sarmiento fled over the mountain pass to 
Chile, with Rosas’ soldiers menacing his retreat. In the little Chil- 
ean town of Los Andes, he set up the first municipal school of 
the town’s history and operated it with success on the theory that 
the people of Los Andes had a right to education which was just 
as vital as their right to political freedom, and which was indeed 
necessary to holding the right to political freedom. 

At the age of twenty-five, this same theory impelled him to 
return to his native province and to try once more to help the 
people of his town to secure the education which they wanted and 
needed. He organized and directed a secondary school for girls 
and he founded and edited a journal of public adult educational 
purpose. Although his journal dealt only with questions of morals, 
public education, literature, agriculture, and other topics of seem- 
ingly innocent character, the governor of the province recognized 
very soon that this journal and the young man who edited it were 
dangerous to the dictatorship of Rosas because they were working 
towards a new pattern of life for the people of San Juan and of 
Argentina. He therefore suppressed the journal and threw Sar- 
miento into prison. 

When Sarmiento got out of prison at the age of thirty, he found 
that it was impossible for him to work at educational tasks until 
the government of Argentina was changed, so he went once more 
to Chile and became a secondary school teacher in Santiago. Al- 
most at once, however, as in Argentina, he established a periodical, 
this time a daily newspaper. He had already grasped the prin- 
ciple which many teachers with bachelor’s degrees, master’s de- 
grees, doctor’s degrees in education do not know even today—the 
principle that a people must be educated on all age levels and 
with all available agencies of instruction if they are to direct their 
own changing ways for their own benefit. 

At the age of thirty-one he went back over the Andes once 
more, this time to join the revolutionary army of General La 
Madrid which was trying to overthrow Rosas. But the dictator 
triumphed again, and Sarmiento was doomed to fight bitterly in 
a retreat for the purpose of saving the lives of the defeated revo- 
lutionists. 

Back in Chile again, he founded the first normal school in 
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South America, ran it for three years, and then went on an edu- 
cational tour to Europe and America to study the general question 
of public education and the particular problem of the education 
of teachers. He returned to Chile, filled with a new confidence in 
his educational purposes, a confidence which had been helped 
by his contacts with foreign educators and particularly with Horace 
Mann in the United States. He worked as an educator, a journalist, 
a politician, always with the aim of educating all the people of 
Chile. He succeeded in establishing the Chilean school system 
on a firm foundation. 

Now he was forty years old, a distinguished Chilean educator, 
a political leader in his adopted country. It would have been easy 
for him to stick to education as a complex of machinery; if he 
had done so he would have been following a very natural course 
for a: middle-aged schoolmaster. But over in Argentina a new 
revolt against tyranny was being raised under the leadership of 
General Urquiza, and the little boy of the Andean frontier had 
not yet forgotten his concept of liberty and his concept of educa- 
tion and his belief that liberty must sometimes be fought for with 
the people who lack it and that education must always be worked 
for with the same people. So, once more, for the last time, he rode 
with the gaucho regiments behind the banner of revolt against the 
dictator, and this time the dictator was overthrown. 

Back in Chile where he had become the country’s great educa- 
tional leader, in Chile where for twenty years he had worked to 
improve schools on all levels and educational agencies of all types, 
in Chile where for ten years he had turned the press of the country 
into a mighty weapon against the Argentinean tyrant, he found it 
impossible to forget the other country for whose liberty and edu- 
cation he had always been supremely concerned. For five years he 
hesitated, and then he crossed the Andes again, but this time he 
carried no carbine against Rosas but only against the national 
ignorance which made Rosas possible. 

Behind him in Chile he left a country in which during the 
twenty years of his residence there had never been a tyrant in 
power over the people. Behind him he left a system of public 
libraries, a national journal for teachers, and a long list of other 
educational publications. Behind him he left a revised curriculum 
for the public schools, the first teacher-training institution in South 
America, an experimental farm, a school of navigation, an annual 
national appropriation for roads which was fifteen times as great 
as when he entered the country, two newspapers, and a multitude 
of lesser improvements in the life of the Chilean people. All these 
developments had been either initiated by him or supported so 
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largely by him as to be personal monuments to his genius and 
astonishing energy. 

In Argentina he did not slacken his pace. By the time he had 
returned to Buenos Aires, he was asking the government to permit 
him to organize an educational department. He fought the oppo- 
sition with his usual energy and courage and won the battle. As 
superintendent of schools, he built a model school in Buenos Aires 
which was widely copied in other parts of the country. He became 
senator and member of the national cabinet. He fought in the 
legislature for adequate school support, and his efforts were 
crowned with success by a series of appropriations for the Buenos 
Aires schools which began with one millon dollars in 1860. 

In Sarmiento’s later political career, he served as governor of 
his native province of San Juan, minister to Chile and later to 
the United States, and president of Argentina. In all these posi- 
tions he showed in many ways his abiding faith in education as 
the one means of improving the life of a people and his firm belief 
that the people themselves should order their own ways through 
educational processes. So convinced was he of the power and 
dignity of education that he left the presidential chair, not to 
retire but to take over the jobs of director of education in Buenos 
Aires, editor of a daily newspaper, and finally, at the age of sev- 
enty, minister of education for the republic. 

In an age when dictators sometimes mutter and scowl, often 
rage and rattle sabers, and always tell their followers precisely 
how and what to learn and to unlearn, in an age when democ- 
racies feverishly build new warships but retain antiquated sys- 
tems of education, in an age when school men and women are 
inclined to be shy and subservient before practical men of affairs 
who run businesses and governments, it is refreshing to look back 
at the old schoolmaster of the Andean frontier who fought dic- 
tators to a finish, who taught democracies that schools were more 
necessary than guns, and who was subservient only to his people’s 
voice. He believed in a democratic system of education so thor- 
oughly and he fought for it so courageously that he could come 
upon barbarous peoples and leave them partly civilized, he could 
fight tyrants with culture and carbines alike, and always he could 
trust the masses of his countrymen to set and support the edu- 
cational goals for which he fought. 

Rosas had his Sarmiento, but Hitler, alas! has had only an 
educational machine whose operators were so proud of its cranks 
and cogwheels that they were content to keep their eyes glued to 
its fascinating surfaces. 
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Selection of Tests 


A. M. JORDAN 
University of North Carolina 
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F SOME of us believed that teachers in recent times give more 
| ghee estimates of pupils’ progress than was true a decade 
or so ago our beliefs were rudely shocked by the report of the 
International Institute Examination Enquiry. 

In this report, entitled An Examination of Examinations, it 
was clearly shown that wide variations in marks are given to the 
same paper by persons equally competent to grade them. The 
report, prepared under the direction of Sir Philip Hartog, called 
in as advisory members some of the most distinguished men in the 
testing field in all England as well as some of like distinction from 
the United States. 

Curiously enough, their findings were almost exact replicas of 
studies of school marks carried on a decade or so earlier in the 
United States. Now, as well as then, examiners vary in their eval- 
uations of the same paper. Here, for example, were seven exami- 
ners whose very livelihood is gained by marking examination pa- 
pers. (In England most promotions of pupils and their scholar- 
ships are dependent upon the successful passing of examinations, 
which are usually graded by a central board of examiners.) These 
seven examiners had placed before them 48 papers in English Com- 
position, mind you, the same papers in each case. The names of 
students had been erased and only numbers appeared on the papers. 

The outcome under the conditions was certainly startling. 
There were only four classes into which a student could be placed: 
Fail, pass, credit, and special credit. In the case of only one candi- 
date out of the 48 were all seven examiners agreed as to the class 
in which he should be placed. The variations among the exami- 
ners were very large. One examiner failed 19 candidates and gave 
special credit to none; while another, failed none and gave 12 spe- 
cial credits. ‘This same examiner who failed so many gave the 
mark of “credit” to 17 while another gave this same mark to 37, 
more than twice as many. 

If these results appeared only in English or only at one level 
of instruction they might not seem so significant, but in this book 
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carefully worked-out tables tell the same story at all levels, even 
in the universities themselves. 

We are acquainted, of course, with some of the causes of varia- 
tion. Different aspects of the work receive different values. This 
is always occurring. Thus one teacher penalizes a paper an ex- 
cessive amount for a baby blunder in punctuation; while another 
pays little attention to it in the enjoyment of the paper’s content. 
Whole questions, too, are weighted differently and sometimes there 
is actual disagreement as to the truth or falsity of the answers. If 
there is this much variation in simply grading an examination pa- 
per how much more variation might appear when the capacities, 
attitudes, and industry of pupils were weighted differently and 
where time, quality of handwriting, general neatness, and similar 
factors received varying degrees of emphasis. 

Standard tests come to the aid of teachers and administrators 
in meeting this problem of variation in marks. They are better 
than the ordinary examination because the items are carefully se- 
lected from items common to courses of study, textbooks, or exami- 
nations already given. These carefully prepared items sample the 
whole field rather than just one phase of it. Because they have al- 
ready had preliminary tryouts, the overlapping and other useless 
items have been omitted. Their scoring is objective and standards 
of attainment have been secured by giving the test to thousands 
of children before their publication. Standard tests also are an 
improvement over informal objective examinations because these 
latter can never anticipate just how the items will in interpreted 
by the students nor how difficult they are until they have actually 
been tried out. 


Tests To USE 


The practice of simply giving the tests, computing the average 
and then filing away the results to gather dust has, I hope, dis- 
appeared permanently. Unless the teacher or principal has some 
problem to investigate whose solution is educationally valuable 
then the testing program is useless. 

Once the problem has been decided upon the question of what 
test to use arises. Above all in selecting tests one must look to 
what is technically known as curricular validity. This criterion of 
selection implies that the items of the test shall be selected from 
those the pupils have studied. This criterion is not satisfied by 
every standardized test. The test may have been standardized in 
another section of the country where the curricula are slightly dif- 
ferent from those of the local school or there have been recent 
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changes in the local curricula in a direction different from those 
of the test. In any case, many tests do not satisfy the first criterion 
of selection, that of curricular validity. 

Last summer while teaching a course in tests and measurements 
at Denver University the writer was struck by the presence of a 
student auditor who was working on a problem of validity. This 
student was a teacher in the Denver schools whose summer duties 
were the item by item comparison of the Denver courses of study 
with the contents of three tests which they contemplated using. 
That procedure seemed to the writer extremely sensible. Maybe 
we shall have to make item by item comparisons here in North 
Carolina between the contents of our curricula and the items of 
certain tests whose use is contemplated. There is no sense in test- 
ing children with items which they have never had an opportunity 
to master. The criteria of reliability, objectivity, statistical validity, 
clear directions, ease of administration and scoring, cost and such 
like are more apt to be applied in the selection of tests than that 
of curricular validity. 


NEWER Types oF TESTS 


Many sincere students and teachers have lost faith in stand- 
ardized tests because these instruments have caused too much em- 
phasis to be placed on the mechanics of learning. They have felt 
that the tests themselves have caused teachers to prepare their pu- 
pils to answer specific questions contained in the test rather than 
to be concerned about the ordering of these specifics into broad 
meaningful categories. This means, of course, too much memory 
work and drill from which we have tried to depart. 

Then again these critics of tests have been interested in the 
development of attitudes, interests, and emotional stability. They 
felt that tests of intelligence and achievement somehow didn’t 
touch these perhaps most important outcomes of school living and 
hence were of little value. But now this criticism need not be so 
effective because we do have fairly satisfactory tests of attitudes 
and interests, and of general emotional development. For exam- 
ple, the Woodworth-Mathews inventory, the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, and the Loofbourow-Keys Personal Index are samples 
of tests of emotional stability. Then, too, rating scales and check 
lists of behavior have been prepared in those areas in which up to 
the present testing has not seemed successful. 

It is possible now for the progressive type of teacher to secure 
more precise instruments for indicating the progress of pupils. If 
this progress is worth reporting at all either to the child or to the 
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parent it should be based on more than simple day-to-day im- 
pressions and informal tests. Greatest progress seems to come in 
learning when a student has a definite goal in mind which to him 
is desirable and when precise instruments of measurement are used 
by which he can see continuous progress toward it. 


SoME GENERAL Books ON TESTING 


Greene and Jorgensen: The Use and Interpretation of High School 
Tests—Longmans, Green and Co. 

Greene and Jorgensen: The Use and Interpretation of Elementary 
School Tests—Longmans, Green and Co. 

Odell, C. W.: Educational Measurement in High School—Century 

Tyler, Ralph: Constructing Achievement Tests—Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Webb and Shotwell: Standard Tests in the Elementary School— 
Long and Smith 

Orleans, J. S.: Measurement in Education—Nelson and Sons 

Rinsland, H. D.: Constructing Tests and Grading—Prentice-Hall 

Hawkes, Herbert E., Lindquist, E. F., and Mann, C. R.: The Con- 


struction and Use of Achievement Examinations—Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


GET TOGETHER 


Get together! Pull together! 

Is the spirit that will win! 

If the gales of life we’d weather, 
We must “buck” them, with a grin! 
Help yourself, by helping others; 
Grab an oar, and join the crew! 
Pull together with your brothers, 
And they'll win the race—for you! 


—James Edward Hungerford. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the hu- 
man soul. The philosopher, the saint, the hero, the wise, and the 
good, or the great, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have disinterred and brought to 
light.—Addison. 
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Federal Aid to Education* 


FRANK P. GRAHAM 
Member, President’s Advisory Committee on Education and 
President, University of North Carolina 
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EDERAL aid to education became a historic part of the Amer- 
B ican system before even the adoption of the Constitution, has 
been continued in a long succession of congressional grants to the 
States for agricultural, vocational, and higher education, and will 
be a further fulfillment of the great American tradition of federal 
aid to the States for roads, agriculture, health, research, higher edu- 
cation, and social security. Failure to provide federal aid now for 
the elementary and secondary schools is a failure of the American 
system to follow through for the most basic of all our American 
institutions. It is a failure to carry forward the democratic idea 
of more equal educational opportunity for all American children. 
Equal educational opportunity of the children who are to be citi- 
zens of both the States and the nation is the main responsibility of 
our constitutional republic of States and people. 

The main support of public education will continue to be by 
the States and localities. It is proposed merely to supplement the 
two billion bollars now provided by the States and localities with 
federal appropriations which, in the sixth year for all purposes, 
will total 199 million dollars. Of this amount 6 millions will be 
for teacher education in a country in which one-fourth of the teach- 
ers have not gone beyond the high school. Six millions will be for 
rural libraries in view of the fact that of the 45 million people 
without local access to public libraries, 3914 million of them live 
in rural areas. Fifteen millions will be for adult education in a 
nation of 75 million adults, 36 million of whom did not get be- 
yond the eighth grade, 15 million, it is estimated, cannot read in- 
telligently the daily newspaper, and more than 3 million cannot 
read at all, and more especially in view of the fact that the con- 
ception of adult education has advanced from an exclusive concern 
with the immigrant, the unskilled, the underschooled, and the un- 
derprivileged to a concern for continuous and universal voluntary 
education of all adults. 

Most important of all, 140 millions in the sixth year are pro- 


posed for the elementary and secondary schools. The approximately 


* Radio address before the Naitonal Conference on Federal Aid to Education in May, 
1938 over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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goo million dollars provided annually now for the less than goo,- 
000 young men in the economically productive and socially desir- 
able Civilian Conservation Corps emphasize the far-reaching value 
of the modest 140 million dollars proposed as federal aid to the 
States for the more than 26,300,000 children in the public schools. 

The terms of the control of public education will continue to 
be in the hands of the States and localities. Provision for local and 
State control is expressly written in the federal bill with the freedom 
and autonomy of the localities and States preserved as now in the 
selection of teachers and curriculum, the management of textbooks, 
school buses, health service, and the entire administration of the 
schools. 

The two main principles for the distribution of the federal 
funds will be equitable distribution between the races and demo- 
cratic distribution among the States according to the economic 
ability of the States and the number of children per adult popula- 
tion. The following facts established by committee studies which 
make the basis for this principle will burn themselves into our 
American democratic consciousness and move the people to action. 

In 1930 the farm people in the United States obtained g per 
cent of the nation’s income and yet supported 31 per cent of the 
nation’s children. Southeastern farm people with approximately 
4,250,000 children received 2 per cent of the national income 
while Northeastern non-farm people with approximately 8,500,- 
ooo children received 42 per cent of the national income. In 
three States less than $30 per child was invested in public edu- 
cation, while in three States more than $120 per child was invested. 
A higher tax rate is required to provide the $30 per child in three 
States than is required to provide the $120 per child in the three 
other States. In the States of the least economic ability the people 
pay the highest tax rate for the education of their children on the 
lowest plane in the nation. 

An economic, social, and cultural lag in any part of the country 
is an economic, social, and cultural damage to all parts of the 
country. Forty per cent of the young people ten to twenty years 
old on farms in 1920 were in cities at the end of the decade. Sixty 
per cent of this net migration was from Southern rural areas. 
While some regions are failing to reproduce their own population 
the South has a thirty per cent excess of births over deaths. The 
region with less than a third of the population has more than fifty 
per cent of the excess of births over deaths in the nation. A large 
proportion of the children who in their non-productive years are 
supported and educated by rural people become in their economi- 
cally creative years the producers in the vital industries and the 
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citizens of the urban communities. The quality of the education 
in these rural areas is a matter of vital concern to the industries, 
the cities, and the people of the whole country. Economic inability 
and educational overload coincide in the same rural and sectional 
areas to fix educational inequality and to impair the foundations 
of our national democracy. Just as within the States children in 
rural localities can have a fairer educational opportunity only 
through State aid to the localities so children in the rural states 
can have a more equal educational opportunity only through fed- 
eral aid to the States. Over half of the American States are rural 
States. 

Our corporate business structure while drawing on the rural 
States, on all elements of the population, all sections of the country, 
and all the resources of the nation, concentrates the greatest wealth 
in the metropolitan areas with the least number of children per 
adult population. Much of the low valued raw source of this 
wealth is in the areas where are the greatest proportion of children. 
These natural resources, these raw materials, the work of the peo- 
ple in these tributary areas contribute greatly to wealth at its levels 
of highest valuations and its centers of greatest concentration where 
are the least proportion of children. The federal government is 
the only agency which can redress this economic and educational 
imbalance between the metropolitan areas of the greatest concen- 
tration of wealth and the rural areas of the greatest concentration 
of children per adult population. Three-fourths of the cost of 
public education is carried by taxation of property chiefly local. 
For the most part taxation of agricultural property is taxation of 
the people on the farms where the tax is imposed. It cannot read- 
ily be shifted. Taxation of financial and industrial wealth, to an 
increasing extent in our integrated national industrial systems, is 
shifted to the consumers of the whole nation. Since all sections, 
all resources, and all the people combine to produce the wealth 
concentrated in the great centers and since all the people as con- 
sumers help pay the taxes on this wealth it is just that a little bit 
of the income from this wealth as federal aid to public education 
should go back to the States whence it came and where are now 
the largest proportion of children whose equality and quality of 
education determine the future of democracy in America. 

With democracy in retreat in many parts of the world may 
America give a lift to the democratic hopes of the forgotten mil- 
lions in all parts of the world with a new declaration for equitable 
and democratic federal aid to public education under State control 
in the American way for the fairer chance and more equal oppor. 
tunity of all the children in all the States. 














Should We Have General 
Language? 


LAURENCE W. ROSS 
High School Teacher, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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N RECENT years the teachers of foreign languages have dis- 

played much interest in the development of courses in general 
language, particularly at the junior high school level. There is at 
present some indication that the state of North Carolina may soon 
adopt a statewide school program of twelve years, and in this event 
it will either be necessary to rearrange the present course offerings 
so they will stretch out over the extra year of the program, or it 
will be necessary to adopt new and additional courses to be in- 
cluded in the extra year. In the light of this latter possibility, has 
the course in general language proved successful enough to war- 
rant a place for it in the projected twelve-year course? 

In a discussion of the merits and demerits of general language 
courses it is well to point out that the term “general language” has 
covered a variety of courses. The most acceptable definition is 
probably that of Miss Theresa Wehr: 

General language is a course placed in the junior high school, 
covering a semester's (or a year’s) work, offering instruction in the 
history of the developmental evolution of language, especially of 
the development of the English language, an introduction to the 
results of comparable philology, and exploratory lessons in several 
different foreign languages.? 

The general language course is an outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of the junior high school in the United States. In most 
schools it has grown up in the foreign language department, and 
the textbooks commonly used have been developed out of the 
experiences of the foreign language teachers. Its growth has been 
stimulated by the developing practice of deémphasizing the study 
of formal grammar in English instruction, and the consequent need 
of some course to serve as an introduction to basic and general 
language principles. It has become a course primarily for the in- 
struction in language evolution and orientation of the pupil in 


the foreign languages themselves. 


1Theresa Wehr, “A Course in General Language,’ Classical Journal, XXVI, Decem- 
ber, 1930, pp. 194-5. 
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The most recent tabulation concerning the status of the general- 
language course is that of W. M. Taylor and J. B. Tharp. These 
investigators obtained the names of as many teachers of the subject 
as possible, and sent out questionnaires to each teacher. About 
100 of these questionnaires were sent, and 55 were returned from 
23 states. As a result of this and other recent investigations it is 
apparent that at the present time general language is taught in a 
significant number of schools; that the most popular place for it 
is in grade 8a; that it is generally a two-semester course. 

On the whole, however, it must be recognized that the course 
is in its infancy as a secondary-school subject. Experimentation is 
going on at a steady if somewhat slow pace, and textbooks growing 
out of the experiences of teachers are gradually being evolved and 
published. While this course is not yet assured of a place in the 
junior high school curriculum, its history reveals a development 
rapid enough to warrant a study of its aims and purposes with a 
view to evaluating its usefulness for schools that do not now offer it. 

It has already been pointed out that the growth of the general 
language course has somewhat coincided with the development of 
the junior high school itself, in which “general” courses of several 
different types play an important part. These courses tend to re- 
place the rather specialized subject-matter courses, in line with the 
pedagogical theory that younger students are not so interested in 
the specialized material. General language has been the slowest 
of these generalized courses to develop, and before it can be uni- 
versally accepted much experimentation must be done. 

While there is little objective evidence against its usefulness 
(just as there is little evidence for its usefulness in accordance with 
its aims), possibly one of the chief difficulties in the development 
of the general language course has been the variety and even con- 
fusion of aims presented under the name of this course. Generally 
speaking the aims and purposes of general language instruction fall 
into one or more of the following groups: 

(1) to give a better knowledge of English (vocabulary and syn- 

tax) 

(2) to serve as a prognosis (or tryout) of language ability 

(3) to serve as an exploratory course (an over-view of the whole 

field of available language study in the particular school) 


(4) to care for the language misfits in the school 
(5) or a combination of two or more of these 


The proponents of the first aim seem to have in mind the 
necessity for general language as a substitute course for English 


2 “Analysis and Evaluation of General Language,’’ Modern Language Journal, XXII, 
November, 1937. 
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in the junior high school grades, or at least as a course supple- 
mentary to the English program; the course would be designed 
to retain the good features of the old study of formal grammar in 
English, and yet avoid the evils implicit in the study of formal 
grammar per se. 

The second dominant aim, that of prognosis, has been illus- 
trated by the general language course at West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, where the first general language course was developed in this 
country. In the course offered in the junior high school of that 
city there is work introductory to language study, an introductory 
study of language origin, Greek and Latin influences, six or eight 
weeks study of Latin, and one or more modern foreign languages 
for five weeks each. 

The third chief aim is that of exploration. This conception of 
the general language function purposes to awaken in the pupil an 
interest in language as a whole field, and to give him some idea 
of the usefulness and history of language. Such a viewpoint leads 
to a course dealing largely with a study of principles common to all 
languages, in an effort to assist the child to improve the use of his 
vernacular, and to facilitate the study of foreign tongues. There 
is practically no study in the language themselves. 

The fourth aim in general language instruction is too rare to 
provoke profitable discussion here, beyond the bare mention of 
the fact that in it little attention is given to the linguistic features 
of the language, while much attention is given to the cultural 
contributions. It must be noted here, too, that although one of 
the four aims mentioned above may dominate the practice of an 
individual instructor, yet it is more often the case that two or three 
such aims actually exist in a given situation. Textbooks in the 
field are usually designed for variety rather than uniformity of 
purpose in the instruction.® 

For recent information regarding current practices in general 
language instruction it is necessary to turn to the teachers them- 
selves. The answers to the questions sent out by Taylor and Tharp 
have revealed the following facts and indications:* 


1. Students who fail in general language work are usually ad- 
vised not to continue in further foreign language study. This is 
an indication that teachers consider the course to have a prognostic 
value. 

2. Teachers (about go% of those participating in the survey) 
consider the course quite essential for those students who intend 


%A good recent textbook is that of W. W. Blancké, General Principles of Language ; 
an Introduction to Foreign Language Study, Heath, 1935. 
* Condensed from Taylor and Tharp, op. cit., pp. 86-7. 
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to go on into further language study. This is an indication that 
the course is not generally designed for language misfits. 

3. In case a prospective general language student does not in- 
tend to go on with language study and consensus of the teachers’ 
opinions is that the course is also valuable for him. 

4. As to whether or not teachers drill their students in the 
technique of foreign language learning depends upon the aim of 
the particular teacher. About 70% try to do something in this 
direction. 

5. Of the teachers replying, 63% consider that the sampling of 
the languages is practical. 

6. Almost all the schools place general language instruction in 
the foreign language department. 

7. Most of the teachers in this survey had previously studied 
three foreign languages, with Latin leading in their high school 
training and French in their college training. 

8. Over 80% of the teachers considered general language so 
successful that they recommend it for other schools. ‘Those who 
did not at least admitted its possibilities under proper conditions. 

g. Factors of interest in general language not necessarily found 
in the first year of a foreign language course might well be: 

(a) variety of material (b) introduction to anthropology 

(c) first means of communication (d) idea of gradual growth 
and development of languages (e) families of language  (f) 
background and place of English (g) romance and adventure 
in the history and derivation of words  (h) interest in etymol- 
ogy, relations to archaeology and mythology (i) foretaste of the 
modern languages (j) civilization and customs of the various 
peoples (k) geography and history of nations (1) cultural in- 
terests (m) possibilities for activities. 


In reviewing these facts regarding the instruction in general 
language it must be borne in mind that these summaries of the 
expressions of teachers are based upon general language courses 
conducted for a variety of purposes. The most surprising thing 
about them is that there is an indication of substantial majorities 
in most cases. 

There seems to be no really objective evidence available regard- 
ing the attainment of desired goals in general language instruction. 
The arguments pro and con as offered by teachers in the survey 
of Taylor and Tharp in 1937 may be summarized as follows: 

1. arguments for general language: 

a. the many factors of interest 
b. prognostic value 
c. it provides exploration 
d. it is a cultural course 
e.a general language course, as it is taught in most places, 
will aid in the improvement of English knowledge and 
usage. 
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2. arguments against general language: 
a. the course is too “general’’—a little of everything and not 
much of anything (hence of little value) 
b. too many purposes involved in one course. 


In addition to these arguments against the course it is well to ob- 
serve that some doubt has been expressed regarding its prognostic 
values. 

Should North Carolina schools attempt to teach general lan- 
guage? This is a difficult question to answer, in view of the homo- 
geneity of the type of high school prevailing. Probably in the 
more usual school of eight-months term it would be impossible to 
adopt the course on account of the already heavy teacher load. 
In the comparatively few schools with supplementary funds it 
might deserve a trial. The greatest difficulty would lie in the 
scarcity of teachers sufficiently grounded in the languages necessary 
for the profitable teaching of the course. 

In the event that North Carolina should adopt a statewide 
twelve-grade program for its public schools, however, the state would 
have to provide extra teachers, and it might be possible, at least in 
the cases where suitable teachers are obtainable, to insert the gen- 
eral language course into the eighth grade program. The reasons 
for putting the course in at this level would be that (1) schools 
having a successful course seem, in practice, to have it at that level; 
(2) it would then precede the foreign language speciality, and 
serve for introduction, exploration, and prognosis; (3) the children 
at this age level seem to enjoy generalized material more than spe- 
cialized material. 

Assuming the possibility of the adoption of a general language 
course in some of the schools in North Carolina, is it to be recom- 
mended that this course be included in such schools in preference 
to some other types of school work? Evidence pointing to the wis- 
dom of this selection for the schools which can secure well-trained 
teachers might be listed as follows: 

1. The course is an interesting one for the students, at least 
at the level for which it is recommended. 


2. The course in general language seems to have some prog- 
nostic values, and with the development of experimentation in the 
field it is to be expected that this value will increase. 

3. The course provides exploration in the field of language as 
a whole and a useful background of knowledge for the teaching of 
English as well as foreign languages. 


4. The course has many cultural possibilities. 


5. When new courses are to be considered for a particular level 
it is well to take into account the deficiencies of the prospective 
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students as revealed prior to the time of offering the new course. 
The annual seventh-grade statewide examinations have shown for 
the past few years that in North Carolina seventh-grade pupils have 
uniformly exhibited deficiencies in two important language fun- 
damentals: vocabulary and spelling. In choosing new courses or in 
making a new arrangement of present courses it should, then, be 
recognized that any new arrangement of material for the eighth- 
grade level should take cognizance of these facts, and make provi- 
sion for additional useful language study.® 


These indications inevitably lead us to the hope that there will in 
the near future be a wider adoption of this comparatively young 
course, not only in the schools of North Carolina but in other 
sections of the country as well. If adequately-trained teachers are 
secured and if interesting textbook material is provided it seems 
likely that a reasonable period of experimentation will eventually 
produce a course in general language that will fill a definite need 
in the language program of many high schools in North Carolina 
and elsewhere. 


TEACHER’S PLANS 


“The teacher who plans only for the next day soon falls by the 
wayside. 

“The teacher who plans only for the unit is apt to lose her self- 
confidence. 

“The teacher who plans for less than a year lacks vision, and 
without vision she fails to see the opportunities for correlation of 
ohe unit with the other. 

“With vision and correlation, she is confident, and inspires the 
confidence of her students, her superintendents and her patrons.” 
—Wisconsin News Letter. 


SELECTED 


If I have lots to do, I shall hurry; 

If there’s more than I can do, I should worry. 

Worry never taught a school, wrote a book, nor shod a mule, 
Only one should ever worry, and that’s a fool. 


5See the graphic presentations of the results of these examinations for the years 
1935, 1936, and 1937: Jacob S. Orleans, ‘“‘What the Seventh Grade Examinations Re- 
vealed,” North Curolina Education, II, January, 1936; W. H. Durost, “Data Analysis 
from Seventh Grade Tests of 1936," North Carolina Education, III, December, 1936; 
W. N. Durost and R. T. Lennon, “The North Carolina Seventh Grade Testing Program 
Analysis,” North Carolina Education, IV, February, 1938. 























The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON 





Objectives and Practices 


ing of other subjects, is full of attempts to set down in speci- 
fic language though in rather general terms the objectives toward 
which teachers are presumably striving. 

Discussion of objectives is likewise popular in summer courses 
and in association meetings. State education authorities, also, list 
objectives in school manuals and official “courses of study.” All 
of these formulations and listings are made supposedly for the pur- 
pose of aiding teachers in organizing and orienting their work. 

Unfortunately, when teachers return from such discussions and 
readings to their classrooms, these objectives are all too soon for- 
gotten in very many cases, and things go along about as usual, 
in the traditional way handed down from years long gone by, 
when schools were for the fortunate few, not for the masses, and 
when human living, not yet possessed of most of our modern con- 
veniences and inventions, was done on quite a different and much 
simpler plane. For inertia works against change; the easy way is 
to continue to do as we have always done, or to teach as we our- 
selves have been taught. 


"i wae literature on science teaching, like that of the teach- 


Thus it is that we find in the science instruction in our schools 
today a medley of different types of courses. Among teachers work- 
ing in the same school system, and even teaching the same subject, 
are those whose methods and selection and organization of content 
reflect change toward satisfying the needs and meeting the prob- 
lems of modern youth, and those who regret and oppose any inno- 
vation that leads away from old established college courses in min- 
iature. If these two groups were both asked to state just why they 
felt that science should have a place in the education of a high 
school student, they would probably answer not very differently 
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one from the other; yet the teaching done by one group might ap- 
pear, on investigation, to be directed rather squarely toward achiev- 
ing ends thus stated, and that of the other, to have little or no re- 
lation to them. 

The whole point of this argument is that if objectives are to 
mean anything worth while, it is not enough that we formulate 
them, no matter how well; we must also adjust our practices to 
accord with our statements. 

To be specific: Recent trends in teaching biology have been 
away from structural study except so far as it contributes directly 
to an understanding of life processes and life relations. The stated 
content objectives stress such matters as education for better health 
through a knowledge of metabolism, diet, rest, and exercise; a 
knowledge of the importance of heredity and of environment in 
the improvement of plants, animals, and human beings; a wider 
philosophy of life through knowledge of the ancient past and its 
changes; an interest in the living things of one’s own environment. 
It is possible, and relatively simple, so to shape a course as to have 
it work toward these ends; yet it is not uncommon to find teachers 
who, while they give such objectives lip-service, center their work 
round dissection and structural study of type forms representative 
of the various animal and plant groups—a course in thanatology, 
some one has called it (the Greek word thanatos means death). 
Quite a difference between studying the structure of dead bodies 
and seeking to understand what it really means to be a living part 
of a dynamic environment! 

The greatest incongruity of all, perhaps, comes when in the 
same publication appear a list of objectives similar to that just 
given and, a little farther on, a syllabus (written by someone else, 
of course), stressing a detailed course in laboratory dissecting of 
forms, some of which in the living state are entirely foreign to 
the pupils’ surroundings in much of the territory for which the 
syllabus has been prepared. Such incongruities do occur. 

An excerpt from a recent letter written by an editor of long 
and successful experience may be pertinent here. He says, “I dis- 
sected the earthworm in preparatory school and then again in the 
University of --———— . Iam quite certain that this work was not 
of any value to me. What the rank and file of people want to 
know is how he digests his food, reproduces his kind, his habits, 
and his usefulness to man.” Certainly the attainment of this knowl- 
edge does not call for long hours of dissection and detailed draw- 
ing. A couple of expertly made dissections, preserved as part of 
a permanent teaching museum and supplemented by prepared 
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drawings correspondingly labeled, will furnish, if used together 
with the average text, the structural knowledge needed in connec- 
tion with these stated objectives, and furnish it better. Similar 
statements might readily be made regarding other dissections over 
which much time is still spent in some schools. 

Were this a part of pre-medical or pre-research training, dissec- 
tion would of course have an important place, but the function 
of secondary school science is not to train specialists, but to help 
people of the average type, many of whom will never go to college, 
to understand the world about them better, and through that un- 
derstanding to live better and happier lives. 


We Must Apjust Our Practices To Accorp WITH OuR 
OBJECTIVES 


We may lay down as one of those objectives the importance of 
a knowledge of heredity. But what idea about heredity is it im- 
portant that we should gain. Probably most teachers will agree 
—it is the part that it plays in providing a biological heritage. That 
is, if the knowledge we wish our pupils to become acquainted with 
is that, for example, which might impress them with the import- 
ance of selecting good breeding stock on their farms, and make 
them think twice before choosing mates whose family records in- 
dicate some consistent physical or mental weakness, then our teach- 
ing should center upon outcomes or results of heredity as repre- 
sented in pedigrees and family histories, not upon its mechanics. 
To teach the topic chiefly, if not entirely, from the standpoint of 
reduction divisions in spermatogenesis and oogenesis, the arrange- 
ment of genes in chromosomes, and similar details, with illustra- 
tions confined to fruit flies and guinea pigs, does not in the least 
achieve the end sought. Enough of such detail needs to be in- 
cluded to make the causes of variation among offspring understand- 
able and to explain why recessive ancestral characteristics some- 
times appear unexpectedly, but only so much of it should be taught 
as will aid in bringing out more clearly in the minds of immature 
pupils the really important implications of heredity for their own 
living. 

Thus far, illustrations have all been chosen from biology. It 
would not be difficult to find similar illustrations in other fields. 
Some time ago, I happened to remark to a physics teacher that ac- 
celeration problems seemed to me very likely to be dry to a lively 
boy.” “I think I can make them interesting,” he said. “Imagine 
that boy driving a car and a little girl stepping out in the street 
ahead. Can he stop the car in time to avoid running her down? 
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There is an acceleration problem true to life that ought to awaken 
interest in the topic.” But somehow I couldn’t exactly picture 
that boy in the car thinking as he bore swiftly down upon the 
at? 


child. Yes, s— I wonder whether I can stop in time.” Of 


course it will be objected that this is pure satire, and that stopping 
distances have been determined for automobiles speeding at differ- 
ent rates. Very well, but the thought here was merely to criticize 
the objective, so far as it was one, that this teacher gave to account 
for his inclusion of the topic; no doubt he had other and better 
ones in addition. The objectors, of course, should see to it that 
they include in their own courses whatever they may offer in justifi- 
cation. 

A final example not dealing with content: One of the most 
frequently mentioned objectives of science teaching is the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of approaching problems scientifically, starting 
without prejudice and demanding factual evidence which may, by 
sound reasoning, lead to a true conclusion. Any objective in the 
form of a deep-seated habit can naturally be achieved only through 
the concerted influence upon a pupil of all his teachers whose sub- 
jects are rightly studied by the methods of the scientist, and that 
includes also teachers of mathematics and the social studies at least. 
One might even include teachers of languages, so far as their work 
is with grammar and etymology, which constitute the science side 
of language. This influence, moreover, must make itself felt in- 
creasingly throughout the high school years, and should be first 
brought to bear even earlier in the elementary grades. 

And yet, in spite of the general recognition that this develop- 
ment of ability to think independently, starting with an open mind 
and reasoning within safe limits, is one of the greatest essentials in 
a democratic society, and in spite of the fact that science teachers 
maintain that their field offers exceptional opportunities for such 
training, how often all of us are tempted merely to “follow the 
book”—to teach facts primarily, with little emphasis on the proc- 
esses by which they have been obtained and with even less atten- 
tion given to showing how they can best be used. Yet facts can 
be organized in ways to establish principles, and principles can 
be applied by each individual in explaining situations in his or 
her environment; sometimes also in conquering and changing that 
environment advantageously. More often it is not the answer to 
an exercise that should count, but rather the process by which the 
answer was obtained; not, “What did you get?” but, “How did you 


(Continued on Page 278) 








Social Studies Column 
Conducted by A. K. Kinc 





Uniform Textbooks in the Social Studies 


ANY states throughout the nation have adopted the plan of 
M etecting textbooks that must be used uniformly in all 
schools. This is especially true of predominantly rural states of 
the South and West. If past practices are followed The High 
School Textbook Commission in North Carolina will examine 
scores of texts in the various social studies. Three books will be 
selected for each field and recommended to the State Board of 
Education. This group of busy state officials which constitutes 
the ex officio Board will call on the publishers for bids. The lucky 
companies whose bids are accepted will be given exclusive contracts 
to furnish all the social studies texts used in the state for the next 
five years. 

In states which have a textbook rental system or which furnish 
free books, uniformity undoubtedly makes for ease of administra- 
tion and results in considerable savings in dollars and cents. How- 
ever, the primary purpose of education is neither to smooth the 
way for administrators nor to save a few cents on each book used 
in the school, but to satisfy the needs of pupils. From the stand- 
point of pupil needs, uniformity in textbooks has about as much 
justification as a law requiring a uniform diet for each grade. 

All subjects in the curriculum are handicapped by uniform 
texts, but this is especially true of content subjects such as the 
social studies. A single book is not adaptable to the variations in 
interest, intelligence, and background found among the thousands 
of pupils and the hundreds of communities in a great state. 

A few pennies saved on the first cost of a book that may be used 
eventually by five children for whom it is completely unsuited 
represents a specious economy which they can ill afford. In addi- 
tion, the lack of adequate supplementary materials in most second- 
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ary schools makes it impossible to mitigate the formalizing and 
deadening effects of uniformity. 

It is an accepted axiom that progress is made through experi- 
mentation, yet experimentation and initiative on the part of indi- 
vidual schools are effectively curbed by requiring all to use the 
same materials. If a school system desires to try out a new ap- 
proach to American history it should be permitted to select the 
book best adapted to its organization and not be bound by a single 
volume written seventeen years ago. If another school desires to 
organize world history around a few significant contributions from 
the past it should not be restricted to the first book ever attempted 
in the field. If experience demonstrates that “pollyanna” pro- 
nouncements about the obvious in a conventional civics text has 
a soporific effect on pupils it should be discarded without cere- 
mony. If the nostalgic generalizations in a classical economics text 
seem to be out of harmony with current realities it should be rele- 
gated to the limbo of texts in civil government and physical geogra- 
phy. Ifa school desires to try out some of the materials written for 
unified courses in social studies there should be some way to do 
it without breaking the law. 

Instead of recommending one textbook in each subject for adop- 
tion at five-year intervals the Textbook Commission should be em- 
powered by law to make a continuous and thorough study of all 
texts and supplementary materials and to recommend all that are 
suitable for school use. This would require a much larger com- 
mission than is customary at present with several representatives 
for each of the subject matter fields in the public school curricu- 
lum. It might even be advisable to establish a commission for each 
field. The present system whereby several busy school administra- 
tors working in their spare time, with little compensation, with 
little clerical assistance, and with scant expert counsel are supposed 
to examine materials in all fields is impracticable. If each mem- 
ber were competent to judge in all fields and devoted his full time 
to evaluating the available materials he would have a difficult task. 

There should be a committee to examine social studies ma- 
terials and one for each of the other fields. Any company which 
desired to submit publications for consideration could make appli- 
cation to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Copies 
could be examined in his office to assure compliance with minimum 
specifications for binding, paper, printing, and other mechanical 
details. They could next be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee for a careful review. On the basis of objective criteria the 

(Continued on Page 278) 








French Column 
Conducted by Huco Gipuz 





French Teachers’ Conferences 


ANY teachers of French in the state expressed dissatisfaction 
M with the state adopted text, complaining that it was not pos- 
sible for them to finish Book One during the first year. Dr. J. H. 
Highsmith, Directcr, Division of Instructional Service of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, developed a plan arranged 
whereby teachers might complete the book in the eight months 
school year. When I received this outline I registered some dissat- 
isfaction with the plan. The Smith-Roberts texts had been selected 
particularly because of the fact that they stressed the reading ob- 
jectives of modern language teaching, and the plan submitted 
recommended the omission of the reading selections in order to 
complete the grammar material. 

Dr. Highsmith then asked me to suggest an alternative scheme, 
and asked if I would consent to meet groups of French teachers 
of the state to discuss it. The State Department secured the co- 
operation of the publishers and of the University of North Carolina 
to send me out into the state to assist the teachers of French in 
making the best use of the adopted text. 

The plan that I suggest involves the omission of selections of 
lessons and in some cases entire lessons. The scheme takes the 
class through Lesson 96 of Book One and Lesson 89 of Book Two. 
It is suggested that teachers plan to put into earlier lessons the 
grammar material which is essential and which appears in later 
lessons. It is by the omission of some sections of lessons that there 
will be time to insert other material. The reading lessons are to 
be taken as they come in the books. 

The publishers of the Smith-Roberts texts, Scott, Foresman & Co., 
mimeographed the syllabus which summarizes the plan I have sug- 
gested. They will furnish this syllabus as well as the Manual for 
Book One and sample copies of the Progress Tests for both books 
to all French teachers who have not already had them. These may 
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be secured by addressing Mr. 8. G. Crater, Box 1958, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

It may be of interest to know that there were thirty conferences 
of about two hours in length held between August 30 and October 
7. In holding these conferences I went into about 70 counties, 
travelled approximately 4000 miles, and addressed 425 French 
teachers, about two-thirds of all those in the state. In addition 
there were superintendents, principals, and students in teacher- 
training institutions. 

The teachers showed a keen interest and an eager desire to get 
help in using the book. The fact that some of them came as far 
as 75 miles to attend the meeting attests their interest. There was 
no compulsion on the part of teachers to attend. At the conferences 
there was free discussion of the common problems. Frequently 
other problems than the main topic were taken up, such as the 
teaching of vocabulary, reading and grammar. Any topic dealing 
with better teaching was welcomed. 

Many teachers are much concerned with what to do with those 
pupils who are incapable of a high level of mastery of the French 
language but who must have the credit for graduation. Dr. High- 
smith has stated that he would accept for credit towards gradua- 
tion the cultural course that I have suggested in these conferences. 

It is a waste of our time to try to teach French to all of the 
pupils who come to the high school. They have no use for it, and 
in many cases will never be able to pass the course. For this group 
I have suggested a cultural course. It may be called French IC 
and French IIC instead of French I and II. It would naturally 
not be acceptable for students entering college, but it would be 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements for graduation. These pupils 
in the cultural course will get much more that is worth while out 
of such a course than they can ever hope to get out of the regular 
French work. It will interest them and give them something that 
will last. It will mean that the teacher should secure material for 
such a course and plan the work on a different basis. I urge French 
teachers who have this problem of the non-linguistic pupils to or- 
ganize this cultural course. It will prove profitable and popular. 

In travelling from Bryson City to Elizabeth City, and from 
Spruce Pine to Wilmington, I found that in most cases the teachers’ 
problems were very similar. The solutions for these problems are 
likewise similar. The solutions that I have suggested call for care- 
ful planning of the work on the part of the teacher. If teachers 
will plan their work according to the suggested program I believe 
they will be able to use these texts with successful results. 








The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 





English Teachers Will Hold National 
Convention in St. Louis 


HE 28th annual meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
se of English, to be held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
November 24-26, will devote considerable time to appraisals of 
English curricula. “Evaluating the program in English” is the 
general theme chosen by Marquis E. Shattuck of Detroit, president 
of the Council, for the convention. 


Among those who will discuss recent important surveys and 


experiments and their implications for teachers of English are Dr. 
Wilfred Eberhardt of Ohio State University, English consultant in 
the evaluation study undertaken by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation; Dr. Dora V. Smith of the University of Minnesota, spe- 
cialist in English in the New York State Regents’ Inquiry; and Dr. 
Harold Spears, Director of Research and Curriculum, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


Other outstanding educators who will speak at the various ses- 
sions are: Superintendent John A. Sexson of Pasadena, California, 
president of the American Association of School Administrators; 
Dr. Henry Harap, George Peabody College for Teachers, editor of 
the Curriculum Journal; Dr. Malcolm MacLean, director of the 
General College, University of Minnesota; Dr. Clyde Miller, di- 
rector of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis; Dr. Angela Broen- 
ing of Baltimore, president of the National Conference on Research 
in English; Dr. William S. Gray of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Clarence Stratton of Cleveland; Professor Harry G. Paul of the 
University of Illinois; Professor J. T. Marshman of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, president of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech; and Miss Mildred Batchelder of the American Library As- 
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sociation. Authors will be represented by John G. Niehardt, poet 
and critic, and other well-known writers. 

The Elementary School, Junior High School, Senior High 
School, Teachers College, College, and Journalism Sections will all 
hold meetings during the week-end; and there will be a session for 
leaders of local English organizations. Among the topics which 
will be discussed are: English in Adult Education; Reading in the 
Secondary School and on the College Level; Current Problems in 
Usage; Radio in the School; Evaluation of Motion Pictures and 
Magazines; Creative Writing, International Relations; Problems of 
the Small High School; Semantics in the English Program; and The 
Challenge of General Education. 

The local committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. William 
Glasgow Bowling of Washington University, has arranged a pro- 
gram of sight-seeing and entertainment for the delegates. All who 
are interested in the teaching of English will be welcomed at the 
meeting, whether or not they are members of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


“Our democracy depends not so much on the number of facts 
our high school or college graduates remember about Queen Vic- 
toria or Napoleon, but upon how competent these young people 
become in thinking through the real issues they themselves are 
going to confront as adult citizens.”—John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


At the outset I should like to say that I consider the essentials 
of a good school system to be six in number, namely; good will, 
good teachers, good leadership, good materials of instruction, good 
buildings, and good financial support. The last essential listed of 
the six is good financial support, and it goes without saying that 
this is the foundation upon which each of the other five essentials 
of a good school system is built.—Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 





Professional Activities of 
the Staff 


N OCTOBER 21, Professor Hugo Giduz will speak at the 
() meeting of French Teachers of the Northwestern District, 
N. C. E. A. on “French for the Pupil who will not Attend College.” 
* * * Between August go and October 7 Professor Giduz held 
go conferences of French teachers, averaging two hours in length, 
and addressing approximately 450 teachers of French, principals 
and superintendents on methods of adapting the state adopted 
French texts to an eight-month term. 

Professor A. K. King addressed the Social Studies departmental 
section of the Western District, N.C. E. A. on October 14. 

Dr. F. F. Bradshaw attended a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Southern Branch of the Progressive Education Association 
in Atlanta on Saturday, October 1, making plans for the regional 
meeting of the Association in Greensboro, December 2 and 3. 
* * * Addressed the Orange and Caswell County Teachers meet- 
ings on “Current Trends in Philosophy of Education” and _ the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Chapel Hill on “What is Next in 
North Carolina Education,” September 21. 

Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Head, Department of Education, partici- 
pated in the state conference on teacher-training sponsored by the 
Florida State Department of Education and addressed the lunch- 
eon meeting at Gainesville, October 3, * * * made four talks on 
various aspects of educating the “other half” in high school and 
addressed the banquet meeting of the Florida all-principals’ con- 
ference, University of Florida at Gainesville, October 4 and 5 * * * 
addressed Western Pennsylvania Conference on Teacher Training 
at Pittsburgh, October 14, and the Conference on Secondary Educa- 
tion October 15 * * * has been elected an editorial board mem- 
ber of the National Business Education Quarterly, published by 
the Department of Business Education of the N.E.A. * * * is 
serving as chairman of a committee of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education to prepare a yearbook on “The Study 
of College Methods of Instruction” to be published next spring 
* * * addressed the general assembly, the high school teachers 
section, and the administrators section of the Western Illinois Edu- 
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cation Association at Alton, Illinois on October 20 and 21 * * * 
spoke to the Charlotte High School Parent-Teacher Association 
Tuesday, October 25 on “Individual Responsibility Toward Edu- 
cation,” to the dinner meeting of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference at Greensboro on October 26, and to the High School Prin- 
cipals section of the South Piedmont Education Association meeting 
at Charlotte, October 28, on “The Principals Part in Meeting Pres- 
ent Needs with a Vitalized Program.” 

Dr. W. J. McKee is meeting with a group of principals from 
Chatham, Lee and Harnett counties each week at Sanford for the 
co-operative study of some outstanding problems in elementary 
education and is teaching extension classes for teachers and princi- 
pals at Henderson and Fayetteville * * * spoke to the teachers 
and principals of Surry County on “Progressive Education,” Friday, 
October 14. 

Dr. A. M. Jordan served as visiting instructor in Educational 
Psychology at the University of Denver during the second sum- 
mer session. 

Professor Guy B. Phillips, executive secretary of the State Com- 
mission appointed to make recommendations relative to education 
in North Carolina, has been making special studies for the com- 
mission which met last month at Greenville and again at Chapel 
Hill * * * took part in the program of the section for administra- 
tors at Western District meeting of the North Carolina Education 
Association at Asheville, October 14 * * * participated in the pro- 
gram of the county-wide meeting of teachers at Lenoir-Rhyne, Oc- 
tober 15. 

Dr. Roben J. Maaske spoke on “The Use of the Project Idea 
in Community Recreation Programs” at a W. P. A. Recreation 
Leader’s Regional Training Conference at Camp Crabtree near 
Raleigh, September 28 * * * spoke at a meeting of the Chapel 
Hill High School teachers on “How to Lead Group Discussion” in 
guidance work with groups and in the homeroom * * * led a 
panel discussion on “Relationship of Adult Education to Other 
Divisions of Public Education” at a session of the Adult Education 
Department of the South Piedmont Education Association meet- 
ing in Charlotte, October 28 * * * attended a meeting in Colum- 
bia, S. Carolina on October 14, to outline plans for the South- 
eastern States Regional Conference on Adult Education to be held 
there in February. 
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SCIENCE COLUMN 

(Continued from Page 269) 
get it?” Memorizing has its place, but in the past its importance 
has been far too much exaggerated, especially in our testing, and 
most of us have yielded to temptation to follow the easy way. 

Adjusting practices to objectives, then, presents to science 

teachers, as to others, a constant challenge. Doubtless, both ob- 
jectives and practices will change somewhat with time and place 
through the years; no doubt also, teachers differ today in their 
ideas as to what objectives should prevail. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that no matter what set of modern objectives is assented 
to, discrepancies between it and the accompanying practices exist 
where they need not exist, and these discrepancies continue to 
stand in the way of better teaching. To minimize them is cer- 
tainly within our power if we strive to do so conscientiously. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 271) 

books could be judged and recommended or rejected. All recom- 
mended books should be listed for use in any schools which desired 
to adopt them. To enable schools to choose wisely an analysis 
for each book on the approved list should be published stating its 
strong and weak points and the types of situations in which it 
could be used to the best advantage. Indiscriminate changes in 
texts could easily be prevented by requiring a school to use a book 
at least three or four years before discarding it. Of course there 
would be mistakes by individual schools, but these would be in- 
significant in comparison with a single mistake in a uniform adop- 
tion. 

At the present time when many schools in the South are on the 
verge of adding another year to the eleven grade system there is 
urgent need for flexibility and experimentation with new and more 
functional curriculum materials. Little will be gained by merely 
adding another year of college preparation. The effectiveness of 
curricular reorganization is closely bound up with securing ade- 
quate instructional materials. 

It is hoped that the better features of the junior high school 
movement may be more widely adopted during the next five years. 
However, this cannot be accomplished in the strait jacket of the 
present curriculum and conventional texts. At the junior high 
school level the social studies will be the spearhead of the curricu- 
lum if adequate instructional materials are available. Now is the 
time to clear away the reactionary influences of out-of-date methods 
of selecting textbooks against progressive reorganization. 
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Reviews of Recent Books 





Excursions in Mathematics. Ernst R. BresticH. The Orthovis 
Company, Chicago. 1938. vii+ 47 pp. $1.20. 


An attempt has been made in this monograph to impress upon the pupil 
some of the present-day practical uses of geometry. The “excursions” are in 
the realm of both plane and solid geometry. 

A strong appeal is made to the interest of the pupil through the drawings 
and colored photographs, through historical references, through practical appli- 
cations, and through measurement instead of mathematical proofs. Through- 
out the book the author has given careful direction to how the pupil may 
verify by measurement many of the geometrical formulas such as V = 147r2h, 
or S= ps, or V= 44773. It shows how simple indirect measurement is and 
has used splendid illustrative material to aid in developing correct geometric 
concepts. The emphasis is on developing formulas and their application. In 
an envelope on the inside front cover of the book is an ortho-scope by means 
of which the reader may bring out the perspective of the drawings and photo- 
graphs it contains. The explanatory material is written in simple and direct 
style and is easily understood. 

The book is attractive and will no doubt make a strong appeal to many 
students who are indifferent to or even dislike formal geometry. 

m. F. M. 


Elementary Mathematical Analysis. ‘THEODORE HERBERG. D. C. 
Heath. New York. 1938. iv + 120 pp. 


Designed for use in the senior year of high school this book presents ma- 
terial which gives a splendid introduction to analytic geometry, the calculus, 
and certain phases of algebra not usually presented in the ordinary high school 
algebras such as the solution of cubic and other equations, complex numbers, 
permutations, combinations, and probability. The author has not attempted 
to develop all of these topics with mathematical rigor and yet the presentation 
does lend itself nicely to developing correct concepts and a rather clear under- 
standing of these phases of the subject. 

In the latter part of the book there is a list of problems which. would form 
the basis for a good review of algebra, plane and solid geometry, and trigonome- 
try. Here is found also a number of tests. Tables of powers and roots, four 
place logarithms and of trigonometric functions of angles measured in degrees 
are also included. 
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The book is challenging to the extent that the writer of this review would 
like to try it in a class he is to teach this year. 
H. F. M. 


Earth Science: a Physiography. Gustav L. FLtercuer. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1938. v-+ 568 pp. 


This is based on the older high school text of Arey, Bryant, Clendening 
and Morrey, but the order has been considerably changed and new topics, 
notably those concerned with dust storms, soil erosion, and flood control in 
their interrelations, have been added, as has likewise an optional chapter en- 
titled “Stories in Stone,” which is a condensed geological history. 

The study of the earth itself is taken first, on the assumption that earth 
forms are most familiar to the student; and the astronomical and meteoro- 
logical aspects of the subject are left to the latter half of the book and the 
second semester of its use. The chapter summaries are in completion form, 
necessitating study of the full text in order to use them. Optional passages 
and chapters are starred, and set in smaller type. 

The book is clearly written and well illustrated. Exercises for each chap- 
ter include those requiring comprehension of relationships as well as those 
demanding recall of information. A brief appendix on maps and map projec- 
tions, a set of general review questions and exercises, and a list of helpful 
books are inserted before the usual index. 

Outside of geography courses this volume would serve as an excellent refer- 
ence for students of related sciences. The grade of difficulty would seem to 
place the book in the senior high school. 

G. EB. P. 


Modern World Geography. Earu C. Case and DANieL R. BErcs- 
MARK. J. B. Lippincott Company. 1938. x-+ 746 pp. $1.96. 


A carefully written, rather voluminous but not over-difficult text, about 
half of which is devoted primarily to the United States and the other to Eu- 
rope and selected regions elsewhere. It is well illustrated, and contains colored 
physical-political maps of the two Americas, Europe, and Asia. Graphs, and 
spot and shaded maps, are liberally used, and students are frequently directed 
to them by the wording of the text. 

The book seems excellently balanced as to the physiographic, economic, 
and sociological sides of geography—a subject which by its very nature partakes 
ot both the natural and the social sciences. The purpose and method as 
expressed in the following paragraph quoted from the preface seem well car- 
ried out: 

“The authors have studiously avoided any encyclopedic treatment of subjects. 
Statistics have been used sparingly and primarily to illustrate trends or to 
explain principles. The text is devoted primarily to the study of causes and 
effects; and the authors have at all times given careful attention to the rela- 
tion of environment to human well-being. In fact, human well-being as related 
to environment is the central theme of the text.” 

Not only should this be a valuable addition to the list of high school texts 
that teach the underlying principles of greography but it should also serve 
frequently as an excellent reference for descriptive details. 


S. &. FP. 








